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making a wanton attack on her dominions (Silesia). France,
having already ousted the Hapsburgs from Spain, allied
herself with Frederick, hoping thereby to make further en-
croachments on the Austrian dominions. But, for all her
national ambitions, she only earned the enmity of England
(who had joined Austria together with Holland) without be-
ing able to win from her selfish ally, Prussia, any reward
in the shape of territory. The war ended with the Treaty
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. "The real gainer by the war
of the Pragmatic Sanction," as Macaulay has said, "had
been neither France nor Austria, but the upstart of Branden-
burg. France had .made great efforts, had added largely
to her military glory, and largely to her public burdens;
and another had purchased, with floods of the inoblest blood,
the barren glory of Fontenoy." The result of this dis-
appointment was ffie" Diplomatic Revolution of 1756 brought
about by the astute diplomacy of the Austrian minister Count
Kaunitz : England and France exchanged sides, and began
the more decisive combat knowm as the Seven Years' War
(1756-63).'

Fgsderick, who had become "the Great" by the seizure
of Silesia, was allowed to retain his ill-gotten gains by the
iniquitous Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which was forced upon
helpless Austria by the selfish hurry of England and France
to get out of their thankless alliances. But the proud daughter
of the Csesars, Maria Theresa, was far from reconciling her-
self to her loss. Moreover, both England and France on
account of their commercial and colonial rivalries, were yet
to compose their national quarrels. Hence the eight years
of 'restless peace* (1748-56) soon burst into the blood-
stained years of the Seven Years' War. The original issue
about Silesia between the principals (Austria and Prussia)
was drowned in the larger issues of the allies (England